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Federal Interference Again? 


Meat is to the American workingman, 
whether he labors in the shop or in 
the office, a necessity of life. It is not 
a less important thing for his health 
and comfort than anthracite coal. He 
works hard, with body and with brain, 
and the fare on which workingmen in 
some countries support life would be 
insufficient in nutriment and strength- 
producing elements to sustain him. 

Thus the butchers’ strike may cause 
more popular discontent and give rise 
to more complaints than did the coal 
miners’ strike of 1902. Scarcity of food- 
stuffs invariably leads to violence more 
widespread and more destructive than 
does a shortage of any other article of 
human consumption. In the bakers’ 
strike in Rome recently the Government 
found it necessary to bake and distribute 
bread to preserve the peace. 

There is no constitutional or legal 
authority for the Government at Wash- 
ington to butcher and distribute beeves 
and pigs and lambs. But there was no 
legal or constitutional authority for the 
Government at Washington to interfere 
in the coal strike. 


The Governor and the Grade Crossing. 


-No substantial progress can be made 
toward the abolition of railroad grade 
crossings in this State so long as the Gov- 
ernor insists that the Commonwealth 
shall not share in the expense. That is 
practically the stand Mr. ODELL has 
taken, although the law specifically and 
unequivocally provides that the State 
shall bear one-fourth of the burden of 
the cost of such improvements. In the 
mean time the killing and maiming of 
people at these crossings goes on with 
an appalling total loss of life and limb 
each year. 

The Governor's course in tha matter 
of the most extensive and most impor- 
tant grade crossing improvement now 
under consideration by the Railroad 
Commission is illustrative of his atti- 
tude on the whole question. The city of 
Schenectady, with over 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, is traversed by two railroads, the 
New York Central and the Delaware and 
Hudson. There are in the heart of the 
town at least eight of the most dangerous 
grade crossings still in existence in this 
State. The railroads are eager to abol- 
ish them and the city is eager to abolish 
them, both being willing to pay their 
share of the cost; but the work has been 
halted for two years by Jovernor ODELL, 
who invariably vetoes or cuts down to 
an inadequate sum all appropriations 
from which the State’s share of the ex- 
pense might be paid. Thus, in 1903 he 
cut the appropriation for this work from 
$250,000 to $75,000. This year he made 
another sweeping reduction in the sum 
voted for all similar improvements by 
the Legislature. 

This cheeseparing is doubtless one of 
the evils that necessarily follow in the 
train of the Odell indirect taxation policy, 
designed primarily for the purpose of 
compelling the cities to pay the major 
portion of the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the State. Having committed 
himself to this policy, it is necessary for 
Aim to use the knife without ruth, even 
though it sometimes reaches a vital 
spot, when the annual appropriation bill 
«comes before him for review. 


Southern Democrats at St. Louis. 


Mr. Tuomas F, RYAN has called atten- 
tion, in a striking way, to the conserva- 
tive and decisive attitude of the South 
at St. Louis. For the first time since 
the civil war the Southern delegates to 
a Democratic national convention exer- 
cised an influence commensurate with 
the preponderant part which their States 
are called upon to play in the election 
of a President. Their leaders evinced 
tact, judgment, foresight. But for them 
Judge PARKER could not have been 
nominated, and but for them his straight- 
forward, self-respecting messige would 
have been received in a resentful spirit. 

At the Charleston convention in 1860 
the Southern Democrats failed to evince 
the. caution, sobriety and self-control 
with which for many years they had 
shaped the course of their party. By 
permitting a headstrong, fire eating and 
short sighted element to assume control 
they condemned their section to catas- 
tréphe and destroyed the institution 
of which they were the champions. The 
cool and long headed leaders who in 
1848, in 1852 and in 1856 had striven to 
allay sectional jealousies and animosi- 
ties by putting forward a Northern 
man for the office of Chief Magistrate 
were dead or discredited. So it came to 
pass that a large majority of the South- 
ern delegates to Charleston entered into 
fratricidal strife with their Northern 
brethren, and made the irreparable blun- 
der of naming in JOHN C. BRECKENRIDGE 
a candidate of their own. 
~ From the close of the civil war up 
to. the first nomisation of GROVER 
CLEVELAND it was made painfully evi- 
dent. that the Southern delegates to the 
Demooratio national conventions had 
mot learned wisdom from misfortune. If 
may man pould have beaten Gen. GRANT 
at the beet box in 1868, it would-have 
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been SALMON P. Crase, and there is 
little doubt that the Chief Justice would 
have been the nominee had not the 
Southern delegates allowed themselves 
to be stampeded for HORATIO SEYMOUR 
by CLEMENT L, VALLANDIGHAM. Pér- 
ceiving too late the error which they 
committed at that time, Southern Demo- 
crats went four years later to the oppo- 
site extreme, and, by sanctioning the 
candidacy of HORACE, GREELEY, neu- 
tralized the effect of the Liberal-Repub- 
lican revolt against the first Grastt Ad- 
ministration, making defeat inevitable. 

It is now known that Roscoz CONK- 
LING and other fair minded Republicans, 
including, no doubt, Grant himself, 
would have refused to countenance any 
attempt to resist by force the inaugura- 
tion of SAMUEL J, TILDEN on March 4, 
1877, and that in all likelihood the Dem- 
ocrats would have reaped the fruit of 
their victory at the ballot box had 
Southern Democrats firmly refused to 
permit the House of Representatives 
to assent to the appointment of the 
Electoral Commission. ` It is certain that 
in 1880, but for the blindness of Southern 
Democrats to the one vital question of 
the hour, a great public wrong would 
have been righted, and the mere name 
of SAMUEL J. TILDEN, however infirm 
and irresolute might have become the 
victim of the political crime, of 1876, 
would have swept like a whirlwind his 
native State of New York. In 1884, and 
in the two following Presidential years, 
the pilots of the Southern Democracy 
gave proofs of returning sanity and 
prescience. It was no fault of their sec- 
tion that CLEVELAND failed in 1888 td 
carry the Empire Commonwealth. At 
Chicago, on the other hand, in 1896, and 
again at Kansas City in 1900, the South- 
ern Democrata showed themselves in- 
capable of detecting the drift of publio 
opinion in the pivotal States, and doomed 
their party to disaster. 

The best traditions of Southern lead- 
ership were personified at St. Louis in 
Senator DANIEL of Virginia, ex-Senator 
Davis of West Virginia, Senator BAILEY 
of Texas, Representative WILLIAMS of 
Mississippi, Senator CARMACK of Tennés- 
see, and, we should in justice add, Sena- 
tor TILLMAN of South Carolina. But for 
those men the nomination of Chief Judge 
PARKER on the first ballot, perhaps on 
any, would have been impossible, and 
but for them the Democratic convention, 
spellbound by Bryan’s deadly influence, 
would have met Judge PARKER’s manly 
message with an indignant rebuff and 
proceeded to put forward another stand- 
ard bearer. They it was who held the 
convention to the duty of honoring an 
honest man, and who made it patent to 
the world that the Nebraskan's reign 
was over. 


A Hot Campaign Ahead. 


Some of our contemporaries are r®- 
joicing that Judge PARKER'S manly tele- 
gram has put fire into the Democratic 
canvass and made extremely doubtful 
the issue ofan election which would have 
been a “foregone conclusion” if the St. 
Louis platform had not been thus sup- 
plemented by the candidate. Except 
for such a bold declaration by Judge 
PARKER, they had said. before his 
sending of the telegram, the campaign 
would be a “walkover.” 

Unquestionably they are justified in 
believing that Judge PARKER put new life 
into the campaign by that straightfor- 
ward utterance. He inspired the Democ- 
racy with high hopes and gave them the 
stimulus they needed at the beginning 
of a national campaign on which they 
would enter after two successive defeats. 
This effect of that declaration is mani- 
fest both in the pivotal States of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut and 
throughout the Union. The Democracy 
are now genuinely hopeful of success— 
hopeful to an extent which may even be 
called confidence. At any rate, the only 
“foregone conclusion” of this campaign 
is that it will be fought desperately all 
along the line on both sides. 

Every Presidential campaign, how- 
ever, is fought desperately. “Walkovers” 
are talked about, but they never happen. 
Since the civil war, or rather since the 
election of 1864 and including it, there 
have been ten Presidential elections, 
all except three of which were carried 
by the Republicans, and in one of these 
three, the election of TILDEN in 1876, 
they cast aside the popular decision and 
seated their own man. Yet every one 
of those elections was stoutly contested. 
None of them was a “foregone conch- 
sion,” a “walkover.” 

In 1864, LINCOLN, running for reelec- 
tion, was despondent. about his pros- 
pects, so great was the popular enthus- 
iasm over MCCLELLAN. The only cam- 
paign of the number which seemed to be 
doomed from the start, in the view of 
very many Democrats themselves, was 
that of HORACE GREELEY against GRANT 
in 1872; yet GREELEY polled about 125,000 
more votes than HORATIO SEYMOUR, a 
Democratic hero, had polled four years 
before. 

After that Greeley campaign évery one 
of the five campaigns from 1876 up to 
the Bryanite revolution in 1896 was con- 
tested sharply from beginning to end. 
Between 1880 and 1900 these were the 
aggregates of the votes cast by the Re- 
publican and the Democratic parties 
together: 

1880, GARFIELD and HANCOCK 
1884, CLEVELAND and BLAINE 
1888, HARRISON and CLEVELAND 
1892, CLEVELAND and HARRISON 
1806, MCKINLEY and BRYAN 
1000, MCKINLEY and Baran 

The diminution of the poll in 1892, as 
given above, is explained by the ciroum- 
stance that the Populists polled the 
great number of 1,041,028 votes, and 
thebe added to the aggregate in the 
table for that election bring it up to 
11,774,058. The increase from 1892 to 
1896 was the greatest, both actually and 
proportionately, in the history of Presi- 
dential elections, as the campaign of 
1896 was the hottest. Even in the cam- 
paign of 1860, whose issues brought 
about direotly the civil war, the poll for 
all the candidates, LINCOLN, DOUGLAS, 
BRECKENRIDGE and BELL, was less than 
a seventh of the population of the Union 
in 1860, while the poll in 1806 was equal 
to one-fifth of the population at that 
time. The slight falling off in 1000 is 
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second canvass, but those for MCKINLEY 
increased by 103,144, 

The sum and substance of all this is 
that during the last quarter of a ovatury, 
and especially the last ten years, the in- 
terest in a Presidential election has been 
increasing. A larger part of the citizens 
go to the polls. Campaigns are more 
strenuous, the organization of parties 
has reached a higher degree of perfec- 
tion and the whole machinery of cam- 
paigning has been greatly enlarged and 
strengthened. Not for a century has 
there ever been an election which was a 
“walkover,” never one which was not-of 
doubtful issue in the minds of the po- 
litical managers of both parties—even 
that of 1896, when BRYAN polled over six 
and a half millions of votes, dr about 
800,000 more than CLEVELAND in 1892. 

The present campaign would have lost 
much in enthusiasm, in the East more 
particularly, if the Democratic platform 
at St. Louis had not been supplemented 
by the gold declaration of Judge PARKER; 
yet even without it the result would not 
have been a “foregone conclusion.” Both 
parties would have watched anxiously 
the election returns. With that declara- 
tión, interest is intensified throughout 
the Union and in both parties, so that the 
election is likely to show a poll of votes 
of unexampled magnitude. 

It will be a bitterly fought campaign. 
The greater confidence which has been 
stimulated among Democrats will ex- 
cite the Republicans to the more strenu- 
ous efforts, and at every stage of its 
progress between now and November 
there will be anxiety among the leaders 
in both camps. That is well. It will 
stir up the people to the exercise of the 
highest privilege of their citizenship. 


One Rule for All at Oyster Bay. 


It is easy to understand the anger that 
inflames the breasts of Mr. M. T. BURKE 
and Mr. HENRY HERSKOVITZ of Car- 
bondale, Pa., this morning. These two 
gentlemen journeyed on Tuesday to 
Oyster Bay, the unofficial, private and 

1 residence of the President of 
the United States. They had not been 
invited to that charming place, but they 
believed that, once there, they would be 
able to gain admittance to the presence 
of the Chief Magistrate and lay before 
him certain grievances of labor. It 
was the refusal of the President, de- 
livered through his secretary, to receive 
Mr. BURKE and Mr. HERSKOVIT2 that 
produced the heat with which they now 
burn. 

To be sure, Mr. Bunks and Mr. HERS- 
KOVITZ were treated exactly the same as 
any other unexpected visitors at Saga- 
more Hill would be treated and in ac- 
cordance with the sensible and necessary 
rules which have been promulgated to 
insure the President the peace and 
privacy for which he deserted Washing- 
ton and went to his family home. Were 
uninvited guests welcomed at Sagamore 
Hill little is the rest its distinguished 
owner would enjoy. 

Ordinary citizens, appreciating the 
necessities of the situation, approve and 
gladly obey the rules regulating the re- 
ception of guests at Oyster Bay. Why 
should not Mr. BURKE and Mr. HERS- 
pees oF acquiesce? Neither of them is 
hono with so intimate a personal ao- 
quaintance with the President as to 
warrant the violation of the rule which 
provides that only those having ap- 
pointments, or permission from Mr. 
CorTELYoU, shall be received by the 
President. 


The Geld Standard. 


It is a fact understood, of course, by 
students of finance, but a truth that has 
never been thoroughly and deeply appre- 
ciated by people as a whole, that the 
underlying principle of all the greenback, 
free silver, bimetallic and similar finan- 
cial heresies that have swept over this 
country in the lest thirty years has been 
what is known as the quantitative theory 
of money. 

This theory—which at one time in 
the world’s financial history was gener- 
ally accepted as correct—is, in substance, 
that the value or purchasing power of 
money in any country is determined by 
the quantity of money in the country: 
If there is more money in the country at 
one time than at another the value of 
money declines; and, what is saying the 
same thing, the prices of commodities 
and products measured in terms of 
money rise, since, obviously, inasmuch 
as the purchasing power of money is 
lessened, more money is required to buy 
a given quantity of any commodity than 
before. Similarly, when for any reason 
the quantity of money in the country 
declines, either relatively or absolutely, 
the purchasing power of money rises. 
Less money than before is required to 
buy a given quantity of anything and 
grievous injustice is done to debtors 
who are forced to pay off their indebted- 
ness in money that is worth more and 
requires more of their toil and labor to 
acoumulate than was the case when the 
debt was contracted. Hence the demand 
on such occasions, from those holding to 
the quantitative theory of money, that 
the country must have “more money,” 
this taking the form of an insistent plea 
that the Government should increase 
the circulating medium by some form 
of inflation. 

e root of erroneous ideas of this sort 
as thus traced is very plainly visible 
when the matter is once considered with 
calmness and deliberation, yet thousands 
of sound money men, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, have never been able 
to see whence the trouble comes. In the 
hotly worded arguments of the old 
BRYAN campaigns these men proved easy 
victims of the free silver advocates. 
Once admitted that the quantity of 
money in the country is the sole, or 
the chief controlling factor in’ the 
rise and fall of values, and all that 
the most ardent Bryanite ever asserted 
follows as a matter of course, Mr. 
Root, in his very eloquent and power- 
ful speech at the Chicago convention, 
trod on very dangerous ground in his 
eulogium of the increase in the per capita 
circulation of money in the country in 
recent Republican Administrations, and 
laid himself open to the keen retort of 
Mr, JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS at the 
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The Hill-Williams gold plank was this: 

“The discoveries of gold within the past few 
years and thg great morease in the production 
thereof, adding two thopsand militon dollars to the 
world's supply, of which seven hundred million fatis 
to the share of the United States, have contributed 
to the maintenance of a money standard of value 
no longer open to question, removing that iasue 
from the field of political contention." 

Obviously, this declaration amounted 
to an affirmation of the quantitative 
theory of motiey, and the vital princi- 
ple of the free silver ideas. It enabled 
Mr. Htut to say with perfect truth that 
it was a platform upon which any free 
silver man could stand, yet it allowed 
Mr, BRYAN to assert with equal truth 
that it was, nevertheless, utterly mean- 
ingless,in that if the increase in the pro» 
duction of the world’s gold supply was 
the beneficial factor that had been at 
work a diminution in this production 
would again cause trouble and reopen 
the entire question. 

In other words, to say that the money 
standard was “no longer open to ques- 
tion” and was “removed from the field 
of political contention” was to maintain 
an absurd proposition, as long as all 
this was based on the assumption that 
the yield of the world’s gold mines 
would continue at the same relative 
rate as in the last four or five years. 


The Fortunes of the War. 


According to the most trustworthy 
accounts of the situation of Gen. KOURO- 
PATKIN’S army south of Liaoyang it 
would appear to have become exceed- 
ing critical. A general retreat north- 
ward, leaving open to the Japanese all 
that part of the country, including Ying- 
kow and Newchwang, may be reported 
at any moment. 

Haicheng, which is twenty miles from 
Tashichao and thirty-five from New- 
chwang, is partly encircled on the east, 
north and west by hills that could be 
made the basis of a strong defence; but 
in view of the danger to KOUROPATKIN’S 
communications by an advance of Gen. 
Kuroxi’s force over the Fengwang- 
cheng and Liaoyang road to the latter 
place, it is doubtful if Haicheng has 
not already been rendered untenable. 

It is true that in this direction the Rus- 
sian troops confronting the Japanese 
are under Gen. VON HELLER, who has 
thus far proved himself one of the most 
capable of the subordinate commanders; 
but the deficiencies of the Russian ar- 
tillery and ‘an apparent lack of élan 
among the rank and file, due probably 
to the successive defeats and continued 
retreating, render the whole situation 
insecure. A retirement, therefore, be- 
yond the Taitse River toward Mukden 
seems inevitable. 

In regard to the Russian losses in the 
field, it would appear that they are going 
through the same experience that the 
British had in South Africa. The num- 
ber of officers who are killed and wounded 
compared to men in the ranks is so great 
that it has been found necessary to 
divest them of the purely ornaméntal 
parte of their uniform and assimilate 
them as much as possible to the rank 
and file. 

The general losses, however, do not 
vary muck from those in the later wars 
since arms of precision and long range 
artillery came into use. Taking the 
aggregate of these losses reported so 
far from the Russian side, they are not 
large for the amount of fighting that 
has occurred. It is probable that the 
losses in the operations about Port 
Arthur will exceed all others to date. 


GOLDEN RULE JONES—SUCKER RoD Sam 
Jongs—Mayor SAMUEL M. JONES of Toledo, 
Ohio, was a source of constant and unend- 
ing interest to the country of his adoption. 
His remarkable political successes in the 
face of the unusual and apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles in his home city indi- 
cate that he provided the kind of municipal 
government the majority wanted, Per- 
haps another community would have tired 
of a Mayor who kicked men’s hate off in 
hotel corridors, paraded the streets with 
a brass band and did the other ridiculous 
things that Jongs did. Like many other 
anti-monopoly howlers, he was a monop- 
olist himself, and a very comfortable thing 
he found it to be. It does not appear that 
he did any particular harm, and he did 
some good, if in no other way than as an 
instructive public character. He had a 
good time and helped others to have a 
good time. He was hearty and kindly 
and charitable, a very real friend to the 
unfortunate with his goods arid his sympa- 
thy, He could afford to build a reputation 
for crankiness on a foundation like this, 
Will he have a successor? 
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Now is the vegetarians’ opportunity. 
Meat is soaring, when it already had be- 
come almost a luxury. Soon, if the butch- 
ers’ strike continues, Crassus himself will 
feast on oats and corn. The world will 
cease from war, Pense will Anda spot where- 
on to alight, and the man who eells “nut 
meat” will prosper in his bank account. 
Men's appetites for strong waters will 
diminish, disappear. The butchers may 
be opening the door for the millenniura. 
AEA ECTS 


That a respectable rooster, the father 
of several families and bearing the honored 
name of CHAUNOEY DEPEW , has been haled, 
through his legal representative, before 
a Washington, D. O., police magistrate 
and subjected to a penalty naturally sug- 
gests unpleasant reflections. The charge, 
too, “disorderly conduct,” is all but incredi- 
ble, and the specification that the disor- 
derly conduct consisted in untimely and 
irrelevant observations made in a harsh 
and resonant voice at 2:30 o'clock in the 
morning is on its face preposterous. By 
no possibility could a CHAUNOBY DEPBW, 
whether with or without plumage, make 
an untimely or a harsh observation. Fur- 
thermore, remarks from such a source at 
2:30 o'clock in the morning, or at any other 
hour, oan never under any circumstances 
be out of order, let alone “disorderly.” 

Surely there must be error in the press 
reporta of the decision handed down by the 
learned Washington jurist in this important 
case. 


————EEEEe 
Nebuchadsezzar’s Hard Lack. 

Nebuchadnegzar cropped the grass. 

“I's hard,” he mused, “that i should have to chew 
instead of smoke—just at the time the candidates 
give their friends perfectos, too.” 

Hereupon for the frst time he felt the full weighs 
of bis punishment. 


Besides the usual number of pages given up to 
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THE GREAT JEWISH PROBLEM. 
Pe eae 


Prebabie Influence of Dr. Theeder 
Herzi’s Death on Its Solution. 


To THB EDITOR or THB Sun—Sir: The fact 
that you devoted during the hottest days of 
convention week in different numbers of 
your paper substantial articles to the demise 
of the Zionistio leader indicates of itself that 
you appreciated the importance of the tragic 
event to its full extent, Not being a Zionist 


Herzi's political partiza 

pression of admiration for their dead chief 
and grief over their irreparable loss. But 
now that the Shibeah—i. e., the first week of 
deep mourning—has passed, I may be allowed 
to discuss the probable consequences of 
Herzl’s death with regard to the solution of 
the problem of the Wandering Jew, which 
seems to cling to the Jewish Commonwealth 
wherever it establishes ita fragmentary do 
minions. - 

The Zionistic movement suffered great 
personal losses during the past eighteen 
months, Dr, Gustave Gottheil, late rabbi 
of Temple Emanu-El—he who made the Zion- 
istio movement in America fashionable and 
was, to the last moments of his life, the rally- 
ing potnt of the party in this country~began 
the dance of death. Col. Albert Goldsmith of 
the British Army followed. Prof. Richard 
Uottheil, president of the Federation of Amer- 
ican Zionists, had to leave for Europe on ac- 
count of ill health, giving up the presidential 
chair, Israel Zangwill, for personal reasons, 
lost a great part of his influence upon his 
party—and this loss was, above all, the party’s 
loss, And now passes away forever the 
founder and undisguised “boss” of the party, 
at a critical moment when that party is face 
to face with the tacit official abandomment— 
for the near future at least—of every hope to 
acquire Palestine; with the probable definite 
giving up of the East African , and, 
last but not least, a poorly overplastered 
rupture in the ranks of the Zionists in Russia 
and the United States, both countries being 
for obvious reasons of paramount importance 
for the final success of the movement. 

But who knows? Max Nordau, the faithful 
friend and colleague of Theodor Herzl, speaker 
and ex officio vice-president of the Zionistic 
Congress, may clasp hands across the Atlantic 
with Cyrus L. Sulzberger, late candidate for 
the Presidenoy of the Borough of Manhattan, 
and fecently appointed vice-president of the 
Federation of American Zionists, thus re- 
moving the centre of the movement from the 
unsympathetic capitals of anti-Semitic Austria 
and haughty Prussia to Paris, tho seat both of 
the most important and moat Jewish branoh 
of the house of Rothschild and of the Jewish 
Colonization Association (capital, 000,000 ), 
and to New York, the PaE pe Jesh m- 
munity of the world, representing fn ita cw- 
ish population of about 700,000 a faithful 
kaleidoscopic piore of the contemporary 
household of Israel. 

While the so-called Jewish communal 
workers consider the Jewish problem ost 
exclusively from a philanthropic and the 
rabbis from a merely theological int © 
view, it was the merit o my 
coun en and ooien cues, Herzl an 
Nordau, to place the problem on a politico- 
economical and national tiorm. 

Six millions of Jews are skure ing in east- 
ern Europe and the Orient with politi 
slavery, social degradation, slow starvation 
and untold other miseries and—the Central 
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probable that out of the 75,000 above men- 
tioned Jewish families 70,000 did not know of, 
or at least took no special notice of, the desth 
of Dr. Herzl—the news been prov noa 


of the modern Jew to the Ghetto of old, 

in its physical or in ita spirital sense. 

the free and prosperous Israelites in western 
Europe, America, Australia and South Africa 
enjoy their Hberty and wealth; may they 
educate their children, m spite of the protests 
of sincere but ill advis reactionaries, in 
the public schools, and may they identity 
themselves unreservedly with the political, 
economical and intellectual interests of their 
respective fatherlands. ut for heaven's, 
humanity's and their own sakes, may they 
not forget the brethren left behind! 

Dr. Herzl's death should be made the start- 
ing point for the gradual transformation of 
national Zionism into international greater 
Zionism, aiming at nothing less pan the 
final and definite emancipation of the entire 
Jewish people wherever on God's blessed 
earth they may gather. Liberal mirtded 
and generous mên and women are ready 
to receive the Jewish pilerim fathers of 
the twentieth century. Who dreamed, 250 

the descendants of the 
er- 

would p a co 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and numbering 
bhin, living in prosperity 


ance 
from 
80,000,000 human 


° 
ag ha fo the Jews of the Western Hemis- 


here to be the economical and intellectual 
Pereermacters: of their oppr rethren. 
They must have the courage and wisdom to 
work out a broad platform, whose three 
rinctpal planks should be: Unoonditional 
Kitachment to the native or adopted father- 
nd: scrupulous honesty, in every commer- 
cial dealing; liberal religious education, In 
one word: We must give up our mon l 
latform, “Orient and Occident,” deciding 
rmly either for one or for the 
The first phase of Zionism, 
with Dr. Herzl’s death, look 
Fast. Wl une necesary D 
‘uture have 
acks, once for all on, the Orient, t 
their faces toward the West? On the answer 
to this question partly dq s the future 
welfare of Israel. SIDORE SINGER. 
ROCKAWAY BEACH, L. I., July 12. 
a 


senator Daniel. 


To TRE Eprror oF THE BUN—Sir: It strikes 
one plain citizen as he reads the encomiums 
of Judge Parker for the performance of a 
rightly conceived duty that some share of 
praise should be devoted to Senator Daniel 
of Virginia for the part he played in that 
“feast of reason and flow of soul” last week. 

His reported collapse now indicates the hero- 
ism of his endeavor. 

A Southern friend of mine has for a long 
time preached the admirable qualities of this 
representative son of Virginia, eo when I 
learned of his doings in St. Louis I was pleased 
but not surprised. . J. W.E. 

New York, July 18. 


A Simple Thing. 
Simplicity, 
1 sing to thee! 
I sing ta thee, > 
Simplicity! 
Pray pardon me, 
Simplicity, 
If thus I sing of thee. 


What is it curbs iniquity, 
Corruption, graft, rascality, J 
‘Till not a vestige doth remain, 
The ‘scutcheon of our land to stain? 
Simplicity, Simplicity! 


What is it treads unswervingly 

‘The path to civic decency; 
That falters never in the fight, 
But does a thing because It's right? 

Simplicity, Simplicity! 


What is it guards the Treasury 

With measures of economy; 
That regulates expenditures, 
And honesty in all secures? 

Simplicity, Simplicity! 


And what should be our policy, 

In short, at home and over seat 
‘The answer comes from one T, J.. 
And this is what we hear him say: 

Simplicity, Simplicity! 


rea Sire 
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A World Congress te Abolish War and Bet- 
tie International Quarreta Advocated. 


To tit Eptton or TAB Sux—Mir: Mr. | 


Hayne Davis of this city contributes to the 
current number of the Independent an ex- 
tremely interesting article advocating the 
establishment of a “world’s congress” as the 
next step necessary after The Hague court in 
the direction of universal peace. War is 
murder, Tolstoy out that it is soctal 
and national suicide. In the final analysis it 
can never be other than one of these two 
abominations. All right minded men agree 
that the abolition of warfare would be è con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. They 
disagree widely as to the possibility of ever 
bringing that about and concerning the feasl- 
bility of any method suggested for ita attain- 
ment, Mr. Davis points out the insufficiency 
of The Hague court for preservitig world- 
wide peace, and finds iñ ite inadequacy strong 
reasons for the creation of a world’s parlia- 
ment to supplement that court. 

“With stick 4 congress to declare the prin- 
ciples of law for the conduct of international 
affairs, and with The Hague court to apply the 
law to disputes as they arise, the political 
organism thus formed would becomé, for the 
nations,” he says, “what the United States 
is for the American States.” Proceeding to 
draw analogies from the history of trial by 
battle in England and from the first confeder- 
ation of the American colonies, he finds the 
present an auspicious time for the establish- 


ment of a on of nations. 
A BIR. . outlined Tor an international 
ituted in so 


on aoe toniy international 
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mer and such thin as grow out oF it 

under the Sur! jon of the union 


. It is frable. 
ns of the world 
jonship with one 
application of the 

nd more 


g 
stand as a mutual menace, Kational prepara- 
tion for war will be Pegg oren ad 4 
Probably no person now ín the world will 
live to see the day when war shall be no mecre: 
b hen the nations take counsel together 
the laws of war, the oprea on of 
money claims against a nation, the rules 
ocean navigation international tal and 
munication, internation standards 
ta agd measures, gold 
, and all gtch concerns of world- 
„then the imminence of vat will 
tely leas than it is to- , and the 
e will be; brighten 


ture, 

asks: the Gov ernment of 

he tes obtain the Fiery, of initiat- 

ing this eat movement?” it will. 
EW YORK, July 12. ü. W. HARRIS. 


Thaddeus Stevens’s Proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment. 


To tHe EprTror or Tum SuNn—Sir: Mr. 
Thomas's proposed amendment recalls the 
fact that Thaddeus Stevens as chairman of 
the Committee on Reconstruction proposed 
an amendment embodying substantially the 
sameprindiple. Stevens advocated the appor- 
tionmentof representatives among the States 
according tothe number of their respective 
legal voters, to be ascertained by the national 
census. 

It is interesting to note that both sugges- 
tions would place the most democratic of 
governments in the situation of abandoning 
the most democratio basis of political admin- 
istration, leaving to Europe the principle 
that population determines representation. 

On the other hand, the United States is the 
only important constitutional State that does 
not control the conditions under which its 
national legislature is chosen, In Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Italy national 
laws determine the selection of the popular 
chambers of the central legislature. 

. Joun L, STEWART. 

Lentos Untvarsrry, South Bothlehem, Pa, 

Jduly12, `~ ' 


Remedies for the San Jose Scale. 

To THE EDITOR OF Tam SUN—S%r: Your article 
to-day on the Ban José scale is of such widespread 
interest that I desire to give a remedy which I have 
used with absolute success on apple, pear and 
peach trees, and currant, quinee, lilac and Japanese 
quince also: 

Unalacked lime, 14 pounds. 

Powdered sulphur, 7 pounds. 

Common sait, 6 pounds. 

Water, 21 gallons. 

Dissolve the lime asd sulphur together in three 
gallons of bot water. Then add the remaining 
eighteen gallons of water, and last the salt. 

The very large ciroulatioa of TEE Sum among 
intelligent people will no doubt tnsure à wide- 
spread knowledge of a remedy that is both simple 
and positive. E. HURTIG. 

MoRrrISTOWN, N. J., July 12. 


To Tam EDITOR OF THB SUN—Sir: Your edi- 
torial in this morning's SUN attracted my atten- 
tion; and I would liko to add my little say in 
reference to the San José scale. This pest has now 
a very strong hold on all the fruit-growing sections 
of the country; and while some of the growers are 
doing all in thelr power to put a stop to the ravages 
of it, there are others who will not and do not do 
anything at all to stop It. 

This spring, when the writer was spraying his 
trees, his next door neighbor came over and he 
could not be convinced that that scale on the trees 
were not plant lice. Ho said that he had no time 
to spray his orchard, and 4s his is right over the 
fence from ours, you can readily see how small 
chance we have to save our trees. His trees 
covered with the scale, and it will be only a fi 
years before all of them will die. After a tree 
á certain amount of scale on it it cannot be 
successfully, as the scale sucks the vitality 
very rapidly. 

Witbout going into any of the forms of 
&c., I want to say that the only remedy is ug 
legislation compelling all owners of fruit trees 
affected to spray, and where the tree is covered 
with scale, to cut it down and burn it up. Two 
years ago we had no scale on our pitos, but since 
then it has come in, and now all our fruit trees are 
affected, as well as some of the follage trees 

The only way that we can et rid o 
it will be thfough concerted action. 
mation, it ls as dangerous as the boll w 


given every young 
God-given maxim, “Nothing ls so to be desired as 
loyalty?” 

Are you fair when you speak of Mr. Bryan's 
influence as malefoent? Do you believe that he 
acta with premeditated malice? Are not most of us, 
even es broad and high-minded men as the editor 
of America's grandest newspaper, sometimes made 
narrow in our judgments of men whose views are 
opposed to ours? 

Let us be just even if it hurts us. 

Naewaark, N. J., July 12. Rar Lirarna. 


For the benefit of our Newark oorrespond- 
ent we quote the Standard Dictionary's 
definition of two adjectives somewhat similar 
in typographical appearance but widely dif- 
ferent in meaning: 

maleficent. Causing or doing evi or mischief; 
mischievous; opposed to beneficent. 

malicios. Harboring malice, 1) will or enmity; 
having a deliberate intention to injure others; in- 
tending or determined on evil; spiteful; resulting 
from or prompted by malice. 

An influence that is decidedly maleficent 
may not be at all malicious. An intention 
that is purely malicious may not be malefi- 
cent, because it may fail te accomplish that 
which malice desires. 


Flirtation. 
Stella—Did you buy a nobleman while you were 
t 


abroad 
Bella—No, merely shopped. 
Priaters’ Ink. 


SERGEANT PUT BACK, 


With an Opinion by the Court on Some 
Headquarters Trials, 


The Appellate Division ordered yesterday 
that Charles L. Schauwecker be reinstate) 


| as eetgeant i5 the Pollos Department. He 
; was removed by oner Greene, 
| Schauwecker was in charge of the school of 
' insi „and ty Commiasioner Piper 
' im with & collection to be 
preseuti fin pit jp) por pi 
n á uty Com- 

! missioner Davis tried him and get fo 
! answer certain questions. Davis 
' charged him wi insubordination and 
Piper tried him for that, finding him guilty 

| en Piper had him tried again before 
Davia on the ori charges. He was 


| fovnd OO E eea the 


characterize a cou Ju 

also finds that there was no evidence to sup- 

pon the charges, either of misconduct or 
bordination. 


OLD TAVERNS OF NEW YORK. 


Modern Improvement Crowds Out the An: 
cient Landmarks. 


To THR EDITOR or Taw -Bux—Sir: The 
inexorable law which fixes land values in 
New York thoroughfares and makes un- 
profitable the maintenance of very small 
structures upofi them will necessarily do 
away with the few remaining inns or taverns 
built when the present uptown streets were 
country roads. 

These inns and taverns—small frame build- 
ings—were numerous in Broadway, the Bow- 
ery and Eighth avenue. Several remain in 
Fifth avenue, though the chief one, on the 
present site of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, long 
since disappeared. Another, very recently 
demolished, was the Old Landmark, as it 
was called, on the northeast corner of Eighth 
avenue and Fourteenth street, one of t 
torical survivals of Greenwich village. 

When travelling in old New York was by 
chaises, carryalls, stage coaches, wagons or 
on horseback the n for taverns to refresh 
master and horse was obviously urgen! 
Along the Bowery leading out of town there 
were a dozen taverns, among which a few 
survive—the Halfway Ho i 
House and the old Bull's 
Landmark on Eighth avenue a hundred years 
ago was the stopping due for riders and 
drivers. lt was the Gabe Case's of that 


period, 
Greenwich village was at that iod a 
fashionable out of town suburb, People "out 
for a drive” would leave the more thickly 
of the town, south of 
Oe NS i tuo high road which 
e presen avenue, would stop 
at the old wooden pu ding not far from Fort 
Gansevoort and directly opposite the Elysiar 
Fields in New Jersey, the most popular piae 
of pecrensien for New Yorkers on a holiday 
before the establishment of Centrai Park 
In récent years the Old Landmark had been 
a saloon, the stable having been long since 
abandoned and coaching parties visiting it 
no more, Along the line of Hudson street 
there are still to be seen ponani 
of these coaching days nt 
troughs along the curb line, In its later and 
declining days the Old Landmark ceased to 
be an inn, and a new, up to date buildiny 
is to be erected on its site, H 
New Yorks, July 13. 


Exacting Tribute of Russian Soldiers. 


From Harper's Weokiy. 

1 wae gradually falling asleep when sup- 
pressed sobs struck my ear. The beastly 
drunk sergeant-major was ‘the disturber of 
the quiet in the barracks. He approached 
some of the sleeping young soldiers, woke 
them rudely and as them: 

“Who is our present Secretary (Minister) of 
War? What is his name, surname, full title?” 

Woe to those who did not answer promptly 
and porrot. They received a sound lash- 
ing, with the buckled end of a heavy soldier's 


“What does this mean? asked 1 of my 
friend ivan Ivanoff. “Is that allowed in our 
squad?" 
“Allowed! Of course it.is contrary to ail 
laws and regulations. But our seigosni, 
major is a personal favorite of the chief of 
our regiment, and may do what_he pleases 
with impunity. lt is like thie: The recruits 

unish by the sergeant-major are poer 

evils who failed to pay the customary tribute 
ro entered ne quad, the weeregent- 
major a bru anai great ellow, half- 
crazed with drink, He feels ary and wants 
to get somo money. 

Ron igh ts e A Obota paid by the re- 
eru o sergeant-major?” 

“Not less than three rubles, at any rate. 
Yes, bitter is the life of a goune soldier,” 
concluded my friend, meditatively. 


Helped Get Washington's Dinner. 
From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Frank Mitchell is one of the oldest resi- 
dents “ a United pearen a onae to 
Akron, Ohio, forty years a m Alabama, 
where’ ho lived on the estate of Nathaniel 
ê. 
Mr. Mitchell claims to be 108 of age. 


Those who know best say looked 
old when came to n as he 


dogs, fo Mr, Mitchell was just 
Me Mia he "wel! Embers” he 
Hip pof, usereswagninaton, Cnegag, the 


and how his master 
would pay a to his plantation 


© his- 
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the words of Lincoln, a government of the people 

by the people and for the people.” 
Joha White Chadwick in his “Life nf Theodore 
shows that these are a “varianti” of words 


and prayer. 
er, Herndon, who knew Par 
h corres ence with him. 


Judge—You are charged with too fast. j 
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